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A major difference between first and second language 
acquisition is in the degree of variation in the levels of 
proficiency attained by learners. ^ While some speakers 
have a better control of their first or native language than 
do others, all normal human beings reach a minimal standard 
in at least one language and are capable of communication 
using it. In the case of second languages, however, there 
is variation in proficiency ranging from no knowledge at all 
to native-like ability. A central problem in the develop- 
ment of a theory of second language acquisition is to account 

for this. 

Among the factors that have been proposed as signifi- 
cant are method, age, aptitude, and attitude. Of these, 
teaching method has generally been considered the most 
easily controllable (it has been considered a sufficient 
provision for a program in applied linguistics or language 
pedagogy to offer courses in methodology) , but results of 
research into the effectiveness of various methodologies 
have generally proved to be disappointing. 

The major two year study by Scherer and Wertheimer (1964) , 
for instance, looked into the relative effectiveness of an 
audiolingua 1 approach and a traditional approach to teach- 
ing German in college. The study brought out many interest- 
ing points, but basically it showed that there was no real 
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difference between the two except that the audiolingual 
students were better at speaking , and the traditional stu- 
dents were better at writing and translation. More recent 
studies by Smith and Berger (1968) and Smith and Baranyi (1968) 
of French and German teaching in over one hundred Pennsylvan — 
ia secondary school classes showed traditional students do- 
ing better on all measures than audiolingual students, and 
showed also that language laboratories as they were used 
had no effect. 

Several other studies have gone even further and ques- 
tioned the effectiveness of language teaching at all. John 
Upshur (1968) studied the English learning of foreign stu- 
dent participants in the seven week 1966 orientation pro- 
gram in American law. These participants either received 
no instruction in English as a foreign language, or one or 
two hours of formal teaching daily. Analysis failed to pro- 
duce any evidence that the amount of formal language instruc- 
tion had any effect on the learning, a result which supports 
the notion that the adult, as well as the child, learns a 
language better in a natural environment than in a class- 
room. 

This notion is borne out by another major study recent- 
ly reported, John Carroll's investigation of the foreign 
language proficiency achieved by college language majors. 
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Carroll (1967) found that the students were generally poor 
at speaking and understanding the language they had been 
studying for four years at college. Of all the factors he 
considered, the one that he found to correlate most highly 
with achievement was time spent overseas. 

It would be a serious mistake, then, to consider teach- 
ing method to be the only variable that can be controlled? 
a more serious mistake to measure its influence when the 
other factors concerned have not also been measured. For 

this reason, a great number of methodological experiments 

(2) 

have proved to be of little value. 

The importance of age as a factor is widely recognized. 
In general, evidence suggests the idea that up to puberty, 
children can acquire more than one language at once, going 
through a stage of confusion, but usually separating the two 
ultimately. Beyond puberty, there is more difficulty, and 
a much greater degree of variation in the speed and level of 
acquisition. The arguments put forward for foreign language 
teaching in elementary schools are generally based on this, 
although in actual practice the tendency to treat languages 
in elementary schools as just another subject has tended to 
minimize the effectiveness of an early start. But it is 
still there, as Carroll's study (1967) has shown. 
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Studies of language aptitude by Carroll (1962, 1967) 
and by Pimsleur (1962, 1963, 1966) have attempted to iso- 
late abilities which are predictive of success in learning. 
With extraneous variables controlled as much as possible, 
it has been found that aptitude can be measured to some 
degree as a learner's ability to remember foreign language 
material, his ability to handle phonetic aspects of for- 
eign language mastery, and his ability to make grammatical 
analysis of sentences and to find elements with analogous 
functions in English sentences. On the basis of this, it 
has been possible to build language aptitude tests that 
have a fair degree of validity. In all studies, however, 
the correlation of measured aptitude and success in language 
learning has been quite low. 

Attitude is the fourth factor that has been proposed 
to account for variation in the level of achievement in 
second language acquisition. In a typical language learn- 
ing situation, there are a number of people whose atti- 
tudes to each other can be significant: the learner, the 

teacher, the learner's peers and parents, and the speakers 
of the language. Each relationship might well be shown to 
be a factor controlling the learner's motivation to acquire 
the language. John Carroll for instance has suggested the 
importance of the attitude of parents. In his study of for- 
eign language majors, he found 
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"the greater the parents' use of the foreign 
language in the home, the higher were the mean 
scores of the students. Thus, one reason why 
some students reach high levels of attainment in 
a foreign language is that they have home environ- 
ments that are favorable to this, either because 
the students are better motivated to learn, or be- 
cause they have better opportunities to learn. 

This finding supports Gardner (1960) who showed that Montreal 
English-speaking students were apparently reflecting their 
parents' attitudes to French-speakers > in a later study, 
Feenstra (1967) has shown clear relationship between Mon- 
treal English- speakers ' attitudes to the French Canadian 
community and their children ' s achievements in learning 
French. 

A number of recent studies, (though not in language 
learning) have pointed up the importance of the attitude 
of the teacher to the learner on the latter's achievement. 
Teacher expectations have been shown to make a great deal 
of difference to student success. In one experiment, for 
instance, teachers of retarded children attempted to pre- 
sent a much greater number of new words to students they 
were erroneously informed to be faster learners, and these 
students learned more words than the students randomly 
labelled "slow". 
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Peer groups too are of great importance in language 

acquisition. Shuy's study of social dialects in Detroit, 

for example, shows how various dialect patterns cluster 

according to age, sex, and socio-economic status > and a 

study of certain phonological features in the speech of 

people in a Piedmont community has shown clustering of 

( 5 ) 

these features among friends. 

One of the most important attitudinal factors is the 
attitude of the learner to the language and to its speak- 
ers. In a number of basic studies, Wallace Lambert and 
his colleagues (Lambert 1963, Lambert and Gardner 1959, 
Lambert et. al. 1963, Anisfeld and Lambert 1961) have 
drawn attention to the major importance of what they call 
integrative motivation to the learning of foreign lan- 
guages. They suggest that there are two classes of motiva- 
tion for language learning, instrumental and integrative, 
and that the presence of the latter is necessary to success- 
ful mastery of the higher levels of proficiency, signalled by 
the development of a native- like accent and the ability to 
• think like a native speaker 1 . In general , the studies re- 
ferring to this construct have established the presence or 
absence of integrative motivation by using an open-ended 
or multiple-choice questionnaire asking for the reasons for 
which someone is learning the language in question. Reasons 
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are considered instrumental if they suggest the language is 
being used for such a purpose as to fulfill an educational 
requirement, to get a better position, to read material in 
the language, and are considered integrative when they sug- 
gest the desire to become a member of the community speaking 
the language. In Lambert and Gardner (1959) for instance, 
which was a study of English-speaking Montreal high school 
students and their learning of French, the orientation in- 
dex was considered integrative if students chose as their 
reason for learning French that it would be helpful in 
understanding the French Canadian people and their life 
or that it would permit meeting and conversing with more 
and varied people, and instrumental if they chose the 
reason that it would be useful in obtaining a job or that 
it could make one a better-educated person. In Lambert 
et. al. (1963) , eight reasons we* a given, four classified as 
integrative and four as instrumental, with a ninth open- 
ended possibility being left to judgement of the experimen- 
ters. Some difficulties of the interpretation of such 
questionnaires were reported by Anisfeld and Lambert (1961) *■ 
There are clear advantages in being able to handle this 
notion of integrative motivation precisely. From the point 
of view of the development of a theory of second language ac- 
quisition, it is necessary to be able to specify each of the 
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factors that are considered to account for variations in 
proficiency. Second, for studies of socialization, it would 
be very valuable to have precise data on the degree to which 
an individual’s proficiency in a language serves as a mea- 
sure of his attitude towards a social group. In this con- 
nection Lambert's work with the matched-guise technique 
(Lambert et. al. 1960, Anisfeld et. al. 1962. Lambert et. 
al. 1963, Peal and Lambert n.d„) has made clear the value of 
getting at social attitudes through the use of speech 
samples. A clearer understanding of integrative motivation 
will also be of great use in a study of ways to develop 
control of the standard dialect in speakers of substandard. 

In our study, we were concerned with finding out more 
about integrative motivation by developing an instrument that 
would compare a subject's attitude to speakers of a foreign 
language in which he already has some degree of proficiency. 
In social psychological theory, a distinction has been es- 
tablished between an individual's membership groups (the 
groups to which he belongs) and his reference groups, the 
groups in which he desires to attain or maintain membership. 
An individual is a member of the group speaking his native 
language: when he is placed in a second language learning 

situation, he may choose the speakers of his own language or 
the speakers of the second language as his reference group. 
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Integrative motivation is related to a choice of the second 
language group. Our instrument was designed to show the 
learner's choice . 

METHOD 

We worked with four groups of subjects . Group I was 
composed of 79 foreign students who had just arrived in 
the United States to attend American universities, had been 
judged by the sponsoring agency to be quite proficient in 
English, and were attending an orientation seminar at 
Indiana University. Group II was composed of 71 similar 
students attending a seminar at the University of Minnesota. 
Group III was made up of 135 foreign students enrolling 
for the first time at Indiana University; it was much more 
varied both in English proficiency and time spent in the 
United States. The fourth group was made up of 30 Japanese 
students at Indiana University. All told, students were 
included from 80 different countries. 

The instrument we prepared consisted of a direct 
questionnaire on which students were asked to rate the 
importance of fourteen possible reasons for their having 
come to the United States and an indirect questionnaire 
(see appendices) . The indirect questionnaire consisted of 
four lists of thirty adjectives such as 'busy', 'stubborn'. 
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and 'sincere 0 . ' In list 1, the student was asked to 
say how well each adjective described him; in list 2, 
how well it described the way he would like to be; in 
list 3, how well it described people whose native language 
was the same as his; and in list 4, how well it described 
native speakers of English. 

For each student, we also had available a score on 

(7) 

an English proficiency test. 

The reasons on the direct questionnaire were classified 
as integrative (e.g., having a chance to be away from home, 
getting to know Americans, finding out more about what I am 
like) or as instrumental (getting a degree, finding out how 
people in my profession work here) , and a score calculated 
according to the relative importance given each reason by 
the subject. 

The responses to the indirect questionnaire were coded 
for computer handling, and similarity of responses to the 
various lists was calculated as a coefficient of correla- 
tion. 

RESULTS 

Using the criterion of the Direct Questionnaire, no 
more than 20% of the students could be considered inte- 
gratively motivated, the remainder giving instrumental 
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reasons for study in the U. S„ A comparison of the rela- 
tionship of this motivation with proficiency in English 
shows however no significant correlation (see Table I) . 
This result, contrary to those reported by Lambert and 
his colleagues, can be explained by the fact that foreign 
students when questioned directly, will not, so soon 
after their arrival admit to motives which suggest they 
wish to leave their own country permanently, but will 
tend to insist on instrumental motives (I'm here to get 
training, to get a degree”) . 

The Indirect Questionnaire, on the other hand, shows 
a third of the students to be classifiable as considering 
speakers of English to be a more desirable reference 
group. The two questionnaires are clearly related, (see 
Table II) , but there is good reason to suspect that the 
Indirect Questionnaire has been more sensitive, its re- 
sults less disguised by student inhibition. 

To explore in more detail what the nature of inte- 
grative motivation might be, we examined the correlation 
of various parts of the indirect questionnaire with Eng- 
lish proficiency scores. 

1. The correlation of scores on lists 1 and 2 (see 
Table III) gives a measure of the difference between self 
image and desired self-image; in other words a measure of 
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the student's self-satisfaction., This showed no signifi- 
cant correlation with proficiency in English. 

2. The correlation of scores on lists 1 and 4 (see 
Table IV) gives a measure of the degree to which a subject 
perceives himself as already being like speakers of English. 
There was a significant correlation of this perception with 
proficiency in English.. 

3. The correlation of scores on lists 1 and 3 (see 
Table V) gives a measure of the degree to which a subject 
perceives himself as being like speakers of his own lan- 
guage. This showed no significant correlation with pro- 
ficiency in English. 

4 o When the correlation of lists 1 and 3 is sub- 
tracted from the correlation of lists 1 and 4 , a posi- 

tive remainder indicates that the subject perceives him- 
self as being more like speakers of English than he is 
like speakers of his own language. This correlated 
slightly (chi-square = 2.8, significant at the .1% level) 
with proficiency in English (see Table VI) . 

5. When the correlation of lists 2 and 3 is sub- 
tracted from the correlation of lists 2 and 4 , a posi- 

tive remainder is a measure of a greater desire to be 
like speakers of English than to be like speakers of the 
native language: in other words, a sign that for the 

subject, speakers of English constitute his reference 
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group. This measure appears to be the closest to inte- 
grative motivation. A comparison of it and English pro- 
ficiency shows a clear relationship. For all groups, the 
correlation is highly significant (chi-square = 8.71, sig- 
nificant at the .01% level) (see Table VII) . 

The relationship holds in each of the groups taken in- 
dividually, although the degree of statistical signifi- 
cance varies. In this respect, the correlation is better 
in Groups I and II, groups relatively homogeneous with 
respect to English proficiency, than in Group III. 

6o Even better results are obtained if certain 
national groups are excluded. Japanese subjects, for 
instance, in Groups I and II, were almost all "posi- 
tively" motivated but in the lower half in proficiency; 
similarly, results in Group IV did not show a significant 
correlation. ^ 

7. To shed some light on the relative importance to 
be attached to the factor of integrative motivation, a 
fourth analysis (limited by availability of subjects) was 
made of 51 students in Group III by adding another factor, 
the number of years they had studied English before coming 
to the United States. There was no correlation between 
length of study and integrative motivation, but clear cor- 
relation between each of these and proficiency in English. 
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The correlation of integrative motivation and English pro- 
ficiency (chi-square = 7.42, significant at the .01% level) _ 
was clearer than that of length of study and English profi- 
ciency (chi-square = 3.85, significant at the .05% level ) , 
but the possibility of bias in the sample cannot be ignored. 

CONCLUSION 

This study, then, has reaffirmed the importance of 

o 

attitude as one cf the factors explaining degree of pro- 
ficiency a student achieves in learning a second language. 

His attitude to speakers of the language will have a great 
effect on how well he learns.. A person learns a language 
better when he wants to be a member of the group speaking 
that language. 

We are led to note the significance of sociolinguistics 
to second language pedagogy, for while psycholinguistics will 
continue to contribute vital data on how second languages 
are acquired, it is only when we look at the social dimen- 
sions that we start to understand why , Learning a second 
language is a key to possible membership of a second society: 
the desire to join that group is a major factor in language 
learning. 
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botes 

1. Pm earlier version of chis paper was read at the Annual 

> eeting of the Modern Language Association, rev; York, 
December 28-31 1969 The research reported in it was 

partially supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
to the Human Resources Development Committee of Indiana 
University. I am grateful for the assistance of Ernest 
Pigliazza and Faith Morse. 

2. See Spolsky (1963). 

3. Carroll (1967) 

4. Shuy (1967) 

5. Crockett and Levine (1967) 

6. The use of this instrument, based on Robert L. bills' 
Index of Adjustment and Values, was suggested to us 
by Dr. Alan P. Dell. 

7. For Group I and III, this was the overall Test of English 
Proficiency (Spolsky, et al. 1968) . 

C. For a more detailed analysis of the Japanese group, see 
Cowan (1963) 
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TABLE I 



The Direct Questionnaire a nd English Proficiency 



Group I 


A 


B 
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5 


8 
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34 
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Group II 


A 


B 
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7 

i 


i 

8 


1 


; 24 i 
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30 


Group III 


A 


B 


+ 


21 1 


| 10 


- 


48 


1 49 
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All Groups 


A 


B 


+ 


33 


26 




116 


i 109 



A = upper group in 

English proficiency 
B » lower group 
+ * positive motivation 
- * negative motivation 



TABLE II 



Group I 



Group II 



Group III 



All groups 



The Two Questionnaires 



Indirect + 
Indirect - 



Direct + 


Direct - 


2 


j 24 


11 

i 


40 



Indirect + 
Indirect - 



Indirect + 
Indirect - 



Indirect + 
Indirect - 



Direct + Direct - 



i 3 


' 15 

I . .! 


12 


1 

j 39 


Direct + 


Direct - 


20 


1 25 

1 


22 


! 71 



Direct + 


Direct - 


25 


: 64 

i 


45 


i 150 



TABLE III 



Self-satisfaction 



Group I 





A 


B 




c 5 or mere 


25 


21 


i 


less than .5 


15 


18 


* 



Group III 

A B 



c 5 or more 


35 

... . i 


44 


less than «5 


29 ! 


20 1 

< 
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TABLE IV 



Similarity to speakers of English 



Group I 


A 


B 


.2 or more 


to 

H 


15 ! 


less than .2 


1 19 


CM 


Group I 


A 


B 


.5 or more 


13 


5 


less than .5 


22 

I 


34 ! 


Group III 


A 


B 


.2 or more 


42 


| 26 


less than .2 

i 


24 i 

i 


35 

t 


Group I and III combined 


A 


B 


.2 or more 


63 


41 


less than .2 


43 


59 

l 



TABLE V 



Similarity to own group 



Group III 

.5 or more 
less than .5 



A 


B 


! 22 


24 


; 42 




39 



TABLE VI 



Relative similarity to speakers of English 



Group III 



A B 



i 



24 



15 

48 



+ 



1 



24 



TABLE VII 



Integrative Motivation 



Group I 



Group II 



Group III 



Group IV 



All Groups combined 

+ 



A 


B 


' 29 

i 


21 ! 

1 


1 11 ' 

i 


18 i 


A 


B 


20 


15 


12 


24 


A 


B 


! 37 j 


l 28 ' 


| 32 ! 


1 36 

! 


A 


B 


10 


5 




L- _ _ 


i 7 

? i 


; 8 


A 


B 


96 


69 


62 


| 86 
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APPENDIX A 0 



Indirect Questionnaire (First Page) 



Below is a list of words that can be used to describe people, 
of each word as it might describe you . Indicate, by placing 
in the appropriate column, how well the word describes you . 

Only a 

V ery well Somewh at . Average little . 



L busy 

2 . helpful 

3. economical 

4. confident 

5 o competitive 
6 „ broad-minded 

7. intellectual 

8 . democratic 

9. optimistic 

10. businesslike 

11 . stubborn 

12 . kind 

13 . clever 

14. efficient 

15. considerate 

16 . studious 

17 . nervous 

18. tactful 

19 . reasonable 

20. successful 

21. stable 

22. friendly 

23. calm 

24. sincere 

25. fashionable 

26 . dependable 

27 . teachable 

28. happy 

29. logical 

30. shy 



Think 
an X 



Not at 
all 
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APPENDI X B, Direct Questionnaire 



Listed below are some of the reasons people have for coming to the 
United States to study , Please indicate by placing an X in the ap- 
propriate column, how important each reason is for you personally. 

Most Very Quite A little Not at all 

Important Important Important Important Important 

1. Seeing the United 





States 


2. 


Getting to know 
Americans 


3. 


Getting a degree 


4. 


Getting training 
in my field 


5. 


Finding out how 
people live in the 
United States 


6. 


Learning about the 
United States 
Government 



7 o Having a chance to 





be away from home 


8. 


Having a chance to 
live in another 
country 


9. 


Finding out how 
people in my pro- 
fession work here 


10. 


Finding out what 
student life is 
like here 



11. Finding out more 





about what I am 
like 


12. 


Having different 
experiences 


13. 


Learning English 


14. 


Meeting many 
different kinds 
of people 



o 

ERIC 



14. 



